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humanism as Babur or Akbar nothing human remained outside its
province. What we have just said about landscape applies equally
well to scenes of intimate life. The Mogul painters were not content
with representing their princes or nobles on state occasions; they
followed them even into the joys of their secret apartments. They
borrowed from the Rajput artists the custom of painting the ladies of
the court in the varied pastimes of the life of the harem. Hence our
collections possess a whole series of charming paintings representing
the contemporaries of Mumtaz Mahall in that semi-undress the
fashion for which had been borrowed by the Mogul court from the
India of the rajahs. Here too we have subjects of a similar nature to
those of the Safawid miniatures, but, in our opinion, decidedly more
voluptuous. It is not Sa'di who is suggested by these lovely bodies,
tense or languid with an ardent tropical sensuality, but the pagan
effusions of the Gita Govinda. We reproduce a few of these works
from the Vever or Demotte collections. In one a charming prince is
retiring from a banquet amid the slight fumes of incipient intoxica-
tion, tenderly supported by his band of women (Fig. 220); in others
we have love-scenes of striking frankness (Fig. 198, 223); or, again,
we watch the fair Indo-Mogul ladies pass before us, full of coquetry,
or surprise them in all the abandonment of intimacy (Fig. 224, 227,
228).l
After this general sketch it remains to say a few words about the
internal development of Mogul painting, with the names of the
principal artists, which we will now proceed to do, basing our
account on the fine works of Messrs. Percy Brown, F. R. Martin,
Coomaraswamy, Mehta, and Ivan Stchoukine.
For the reign of Humayun three names are mentioned, all of them
Iranian: Shahim Muzahhib of Bokhara; Baljid, who was painter
at once to Humayun and to Shah Tahmasp, king of Persia; and, lastly,
i a Stchoukine, op. cit, PL LVI, LVII, LIX, etc.